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Introductory Chapter to Observations on the Dis- 
tinguishing Views and Practices of the Society 
of Friends, by J. J. GURNEY. 


In confining my attention, in the present 
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present, the Creator and Ruler of the universe, 
holy, just, true, and merciful ; in the immortali- 
ty of the soul ; in the resurrection of the dead ; 
in the eternity of future rewards and punish- 
ments; in the mysterious union and distinction 
of the Father, the Word, and the Holy Spirit; 
in the deity of our Lord Jesus Christ; in his 
incarnation and birth of the Virgin Mary; in 
his sinless human nature; in his meritorious 
obedience, sufferings, and death ; in his resur- 
rection and ascension ; in his supreme and uni- 
versal reign; in his spiritual presence with 
his people; and in his glorious future coming 
to judge the quick and the dead. 
They are well aware of the fatal effects of the 
transgression of our first parents—that man is a 


work, chiefly to those points in religion, by| fallen creature, by nature the child of wrath, 


which Friends are distinguished from other, prone to iniquity, and absolutely incapable of 
bodies of true Christian believers, nothing can true holiness and happiness, unless he be born 
be farther from me than any desire to throw into again of the Spirit; and they have been among 
the shade those fundamental doctrines, in which | the foremost to proclaim the power and devices 
all such believers agree. To unfold these doc-| of Satan, our tempter and accuser, who rules, in 
trines, and to prove their truth from Scripture, | every age of the world, over the children of dis- 


is, in some other works, the sole object which I 
have pursued ; and to maintain them fully and 
freely (as ability is afforded) in the presence of | 
all men, I deem to be both my first duty, and | 
my dearest right. When we reflect on the un- | 
utterable importance of eternity, on the value of , 
never-dying souls, on the pains of hell, and on) 
the joys of heaven, we cannot deny that to dwell 
on essential, saving truth, is the main business 
of every religious teacher. 
_ Dearly ought we to prize the many noble tes- 
timonies which have been borne by the Society 
of Friends, not onlyin the present day, but from 
its earliest rise, to the truth and importance of 
the doctrines of the New Testament. Christ 
has been the centre around which they have de- 
lighted to gather ; and those who have quitted 
that centre have never failed to lose, in a spirit- 
ual sense at least, their unity with the body. 
Since the Holy Scriptures contain a divinely 
authorized standard of revealed truth, and are 
fully sufficient for their purpose, Friends have 
always refused to bind themselves by any other 


: forgiven,” and our “ sin covered.” 


obedience. 

They know that “all have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God,” and have often de- 
clared in the most explicit manner, that it is 
only through the precious blood of Jesus Christ, 
shed for us on the cross, that our “iniquity is 
This awful 
sacrifice they have always regarded as ordained 
in the eternal counsels of the Father, and asthe 
highest proof both of his holiness and his love ; 
and boldly have they asserted that it was made 
for all men ; Christ was ‘the propitiation for our 
sins, and not for ours only, but for the sins of 
the whole world.” 

I conceive that the views of our Society on 
this subject are remarkably comprehensive, and 
not more comprehensive than just. Not only 
have Friends at all times ascribed the forgive- 
ness of sin to the free mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus; but they have set forth the sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ on the cross as the very centre of 
all the virtue and all the hopes of our species. 
They have always believed that according to the 


Written creed. Nevertheless, in every period of | gracious purposes of God our Father, this sacri- 
the Society’s history, the acknowledged faith of | fice (ordained before the foundation of the world, 
the body has been sound and unquestionable. | and accomplished in due season) was the means 
Repeatedly have they confessed their belicf in! of procuring for fallen man the gift of the Holy 
one ever living God, all-wise, almighty, omni-' Spirit ; and that CuRisT HIMSELF, manifested 
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by his Spirit in the heart, is that “true light , fession ; the sole mediator between God and man, 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the| on whom the Christian believer may place his 
world.” reliance, How often has it been proclaimed 
Our frequent declaration of the Christian | within our borders, that Christ ‘is able to save 
principle, that without holiness none can see the | them to the uttermost who come unto (od by 
Lord, or enter into his kingdom, has led some | him ; seeing he ever liveth to make intercession 
persons to imagine that our Society underrates | for them ;” and that “such an high priest be- 
the importance and necessity of faith. Yet| came us, who is holy, harmless, undefiled, sepa. 
there is probably no truth on which Friends have | rate from sinners, and made higher than the 
been more accustomed to insist, than the Serip- | heavens !’’* 
ture doctrine, that the “just shall live by faith.” It was a part of the office of the high priest 
They freely acknowledge that faith is the ap-|ef the Israelites, to conduct the worship of the 
pointed instrument of man’s salvation ; and that | people, to preside over their religious assemblies, 
as is the light bestowed upon us, so is the belief} and to bless them in the name of the Lord. 
re juired of us. They rejoice in the assurance | Friends have always been strongly attached to 
of Scripture, that “‘ God was in Christ, reconcil-| the corresponding features in the priesthood of 
ing the world unto himself, not imputing their! our Redeemer. They delight in the assurance 
trespasses unto them ;’’* that “ we are justified | that he still condescends to preside over the s0- 
freely by his grace, through the redemption | lemn meetings of Christian believers, to hallow 
which is in Christ Jesus,”+ and that whosoever | their worship, and to spread over them the peace- 


believeth in the Son of God, shall “ not perish,” 
but shall “have everlasting life.’’t 

But Friends have not failed to declare their 
sentiment, that the faith by which we are 
saved, is not the result of learning, or the mere 
conviction of the human understanding, but a| 
divine gift—an effect of the Spirit—infallibly | 
productive of a life of righteousness—as a tree | 
produces its natural fruit. Neither do they allow | 
that even a saving faith is anything more than 
the instrument of our justification—the hand by | 
which the penitent sinner, made sensible of the 
terrors of the law, and turned away from his! 
iniguities, is enabled to put on the robe of the! 
righteousness of Christ. They ever held that, | 
under the pardoning love of the Father, the pro- | 
curing cause of our acceptance with God, and of 








our final salvation, is CHRIST ALONE, received in 
, 


the heart of the believer as the sole object of his | 


confidence, and ruling there by his Spirit.§ 


We plainly learn from Scripture that the Mo- | 


saic priesthood, with all its ceremonial rites, was 
in point of authority abolished by the death of 
Christ ; and that, under the dispensation of the 
gospel, the glorified Jesus alone is invested with 
the sacerdotal office. Not only has he offered 
once for all a sacrifice for the sins of mankind, 
but now he “ appears in the presence of God for 
us,” pleads our cause, rebukes our enemy, and 
intercedes with the Father, on our behalf, He 
is the “‘ minister of the sanctuary, and of the 
true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and not 
man ;”’|| and “in that he himself hath suffered, 
being tempted, he is able to succor them that are 
tempted.’’4 
various classes of true Christians. there are none 
who have more faithfully maintained these truths 
than the Society of Friends. It has always 


been with them a point of leading importance, | 


that Christ is the on/y High Priest of our pro- 


*2 Cor. v 19 
+ Rom. iii, 24. 
} John iii, 16, 36. 


2? Rom iv. 25; Gal. iv. 19. 
|| Hb. viii. 2. 
© Heb. ii. 18. 


Now I conceive that among the | 


ful canopy of his presence. Long have they 
been accustomed to realize that ancient prophe- 
cey—“ In that day shall the Lord of Hosts be for 
a crown of glory, and for a diadem of beauty to 
the residue of his people; and for a spirit of 
judgment to him that sitteth in judgment, and 
for strength to them that turn the battle to the 
gate.’’> 

~ What a noble view did our forefathers take of 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit! They were 
bold to assert that as, on the one hand, Christ 
died for all men, so on the other, all are made 
partakers of a measure of the light, life, power, 
and spirit, of the Redeemer of men—that there 
is not a man born into the world who has not 
his day of visitation—that a law is written with 
the finger of God, on the hearts of all men, by 
which, in various deyrees, the natural conscience 
is enlightened and guided. 

They knew indeed that this light is often very 
faint in the children of ignorance and idolatry; 
that it shines “in a dark place,” and that the 
darkness comprehends it not; but they also 
knew that it is pure and unchanging in its cha- 
racter. Never did they dare to consider it as 4 
part of fallen man’s corrupt nature ; never did 


| they hesitate to ascribe it to the free and uni- 


versal grace of God, through Jesus Christ our 


Lord. 


The view which our early Friends took of this 


| great doctrine, appears never to have suggested 
‘to them a single doubt of the importance ol 


spreading a knowledge of the gospel of out 
| Lord Jesus Christ. On the contrary, many of 
them were diligently engaged in this work, and 
| labored for the diffusion of true Christianity, not 





| only in their own land, but when they ran to and 
| fro in the earth, and in the distant isles of the 
sea. George Fox in particular was a zealous 
_ promoter of the knowledge of Christ, and labor- 
ed for its dissemination among the negroesof the 


+ Isa. xxviii. 5, 6. 


* Heb. vii. 25, 26. 
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The same faithful elder fervently , 


West Indies. 
exhorted his friends in North America to teach 
the native Indians in that country, that Christ 
had tasted death for every man ; and he freely 
told them, that the gospel of life and salvation 
must be preached to every creature under 
heaven. 

It is, indeed, only the abuse of the doctrine 
of a universal light, which could lead any man 
to set at naught any Christian effort for so holy 
a purpose. 
ful encouragement to all such labors of love. 
Who that is engaged in preaching the gospel, 
either at home or abroad, can deny the advan- 
tage of being able to appeal to the light of God’s 
law appearing in the hearts of his hearers? 


may thus prepare the way of Christ; and al- 
though this light may not always shine brightly, 
yet according to its measure, it will still be a sure 
ally to the word preached; it will be found 


invariably on the side of truth, and holiness, and 
God. 


That there is a vast difference, in point of 
morals and religion, between the condition of the 
heathen world and that of Christian nations, no 
well-informed person will pretend to deny ; and 
the more we are aware of our superior advanta- 
ges in these respects, the more zealous we ought 
to be in diffusing the benefits which we ourselves 
enjoy, among our benighted fellow-men. But 
of what permanent use to us will be the know- 
ledge of the gospel, if we do not give way to the 
influence of that divine Spirit, who strives, in 
much long suffering, with unregenerate man? + 

There is a work of God upon the soul, which 
precedes conversion, as well as one which follows 
it; and the former, though sometimes rapid, or 
even sudden, is, for the most part, like the lat- 
ter, extremely gradual. 

of the Spirit, espec i ally in the minds of young 
people, when he visits them at unexpected mo- 
ments, reproves them for sin, brings them into 
te nderness, and allures them into the love and | 
fear of God, is one branch of the great plan of 
redemption, on which Friends have at all times 

loved to dwell. They have never failed to insist | 
n the necessity of obedience to the still small | 
voice of the inward Teacher; and they have al- 

Ways maintained that this obedience is of pri- 
mary importance to a right knowledge of the 
truth. ‘The more use we make of the light be- 

stowed upon us, the more will that light be in- 
creased ; it will set our sins in order before us; | 
itwill humble us in a clear view of our own un- 
Worthiness ; it will lead us to the foot of the 
Saviour’s cross. It is the influence of the Spirit 

f the Father, on on the willing soul, 
Which can alone } ring us to a real and practical 
iequaintance with the Son of his love. 


+ See Gen. vi. 3. 


* Epistles, 1679. 


by inspiration of God; 
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Yet nvthiog ‘aah l be farther teams the inl 
of our early Friends, than so to misapply this 
truth, as in any degree to justify the disuse of 
the Holy Scriptures. They were themselves 
diligent readers of the Bible; and they well 
knew that it was in the use and not in the ne- 
glect of this blessed means appointed by Provi- 
dence for our instruction, that we are to expect 
the more abundant light and influence of the 


\ Holy Spirit. 
The doctrine itself affords a delight- | 


There is probably no body of Christians who 
| have taken more pains than "Friends have done, 
| to enjoin upon their members a freque nt perusal 
lof the Se riptures of Truth. It is one of those 


| duties which is annually brought home to us by 
By | 
such an appeal, he may, through the influence | 


of the Holy Spirit, convince them of sin, and |a warm exhortation, and many a strong advice, 


issued by our yearly meeting itself. 


a public inquiry addressed to all our inferior 
meetings; and it has been the subject of many 


Nothing 
van have been more clear than the testimony of 
the Society to the divine origin of the book. 
Friends have always asserted that it was given 
and when our forefathers 
were defamed by their adversaries, and falsely 
accused of unsound principles, they always ap- 
pealed to Scripture as the ONLY authoritative 
test by which their sentiments could be tried. 
They boldly invited their hearers and readers to 
imitate the example of the noble Beraeans—to 
search the Scriptures daily, that they might 
know “ whether these things were so.’ 

On this important subject 1 apprehend that 
the views of Friends are in accordance with those 
of other sound and reflecting Christians, al- 
though there may prevail between them and 
ourselves some difference in phrasevlogy. If we 
object to call the Scriptures the Word, or the 
Word of God, it is not because we entertain the 


| smallest doubt that they are given by inspiration 


of God; it is only because the Scriptures them- 


This preparatory work selves teach us that this name, considered as a 


title of pre-eminence, 


properly belongs to our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


if we assert the essent‘al 


| superiority of the Holy § Spirit, it is not that we 


regard the sacred writings as a fallible standard, 


| or do not truly reverence them ; but only that 
i we are anxious to distinguish be awe en that which 


is produced, and the power which produces it ; 
between the work which we can see, and handle, 
land its divi me, unchangeable Author. 

That the Holy Scriptures, like other ancient 


| writings, have in some degree suffered by pass- 


ing through the hands of men, is evident from 
the numerous various readings, both in the He- 
brew Bible, and in the Greek Testament. But 
| although the sacred volume thus partakes of the 
| imperfection which attaches to all material ob- 


| jects, Friends have ever been ready, in unison 


with their fellow-christians, to adore that espe- 


cial providence which has so signally preserved 
} 


\it from essential harm. ‘They joyfully confess 
that the lapse of time, and the carelessness of 
transcribers, have nut been permitted to deprive 
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single moral principle; that the wisdom, rich- ' 
ness, and harmony of their contents, afford 
abundant proof that they came from God; and 
that, as the original record of all religious truth, | 
they stand, and ever must stand, unrivalled and 
alone. 

Many of the early members of the society 
were persons of considerable learning, and they 
never scrupled to make use of their literature, | 
for the elucidation of religious subjects—a re- | 
mark which applies with peculiar force to Bar-| 
clay, the apologist. Certainly there is nothing | 
in our genuine principles which need discourage 
any one from a critical study of the Bible in an 
humble and teachable spirit. It is surely both 
a duty and a privilege, as opportunity is afford- 
ed, to make use of those various sources of in- 
formation, from which so much light has been 
thrown, not merely on its historical and descrip- 
tive parts, but even on its doctrines and precepts. 
Yet Friends have always regarded it as an espe- 
cial duty to insist on the great principle, that 
“the things of God knoweth no man, but the 
Spirit of God ;” and that we cannot possibly ob- 
tain a saving knowledge of the truths revealed | 
in the Bible, except by the gracious aid of its 
omnipotent Author. 

They are not ashamed to exhort one another, 
earnestly to seek for that divine influence, in the | 
perusal of Scripture, which can alone present its | 
precious contents in their true light to the un-| 
derstanding, and impress them with power on 
the heart. It has been well said by a learned 
and pious man, that to the spiritually-minded | 
reader,and to his alone,the Bible is a book full 
of illuminated characters. But even when the} 
book is not before us, how often does the good 
remembrancer remind us of passages suited to 
the various turns of our experience, and arrayed 
for the occasion in new brightness and beauty! 

(To be continued.) 








PUBLIC AND COMMON WORSHIP OF GOD 
THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 


AMONG 


1. Character of the Christian Worship generally. 

That in which the peculiar character of the | 
Christian worship was really grounded, and by | 
which it was clearly distinguished from every 
other kind of religious cultus, was that same 
fundamental intuition out of which the entire 
Christian life originally sprang,—the idea of the 
universal Christian priesthood—of that worship 
of God in spirit and in truth, which is confined 
to no special time or place, and to no particular 
class of actions, but embraces in like manner 
all the actions of-the whole life. This distin- 
guishing character of the Christian worship 
developed itself, among the communities of pagan | 
Christians founded by the Apostle Paul, first, in 
contradistinetion to Judaism, and afterwards, in 
opposition t2 paganism. Later indeed, and as 
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the Scriptures of a single doctrinal truth, or a the result of that revolution of Christian views 


| hearts 


we adverted to in speaking of the history of the 
church-constitution, a reaction of the Jewish 
principle began to manifest itself in the forms 
of worship, as the opposition to that principle 
became more feeble. The simple and spiritual 
character of the Christian worship was, from the 
first, a very singular and striking phenomenon 
to the pagans—particularly the fact that nothing 
of that outward pomp and show was to be seen 
in it which in all other religions was considered 
to be so essential—“ no temples, no altars, no 
images!”” When Celsus taunted the Christians 
on this peculiarity, Origen replied: “In the 
highest sense, God’s temple and image are in 
the humanity of Christ ;—next, in all actuated 
by the spirit of Christ ;—living images these, 
with which no Jupiter of Phidias is worthy to 
be compared!” Christianity leg men to with- 
draw from the bustle of the world to the still 
retirement of the sanctuary within, there to pou 
out their hearts before Him who chose ¢his for 
his peculiar dwelling; but it also kindled in the 
of individuals flames of love which 
sought after communion, after the means of 
mutually lending strength to one another, and 
rising upward in one common holocaust to 
heaven. Fellowship in prayer and devotion was 
considered a means of promoting holiness, since 
it was known that the Lord was present with 
his Spirit, in the midst of those who were as- 
sembled together in his name; but nothing could 
be more distant from the thoughts of Christians 


| generally than to attribute any special sacredness 


to the place of meeting. Such a fancy seemed 
to savor of paganism; and it was the less possi- 
ble for Christians to be led into such a mistake 
at the beginning, because their earliest places of 
assembly were ordinary rooms in private houses, 
such as any member of the church, who had a 
dwelling suited to the purpose, could furnish. 
Thus Gaius of Corinth is called, Rom. 16, the 
host of the whole church ; because the church 
was accustomed to assemble in a room of his 
house. Origen says: “ The place where believers 
assemble for prayer has something about it whole- 
some and profitable ;”’ but it is the importance 
of this spiritual fellowship only, which he aims 
to impress. ‘ Christ, with the host of angels,” 
he supposes, “ attends the assembly of the faith- 
ful; and hence, such assemblies for prayer 
should not be despised or neglected, since they 
had a peculiar power for him who joins in them 
with a sincere heart.” ‘It is not the place, 
but it is the congregation of the elect, which I 
call the church,” says Clement of Alexandria. 
Tertullian remarks: “We may pray in every 
place which the occasion or which necessity may 
furnish ; for the apostles who prayed to God and 
sang his praise in the prison, within the hearing 
of the keepers, surely did nothing contrary to 
the commands of our Lord, any more than did 
Paul, when in the ship and before the eyes of all, 
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he consee ening’ the Lord’s supper.” Acts 27 

It could not fail to happen, indeed, that the 
principle which tended to make religion an out- 
ward thing, 
places, —which principle Christianity had over- 
ecome,—would once more find entrance into the 
Christian life ; but the power of the pure Chris- 
tian spirit caused itself to be felt against such 
depravations when they threatened to spread 
farther. Of such a thing Clement of Alexandria 
testifies when he says: “The disciples of Christ 
ought so to appear and so to shape their conduct 
in their daily living, as, for the sake of propriety, 


gentle, so devout, so amiable. But I know not 
how it is that, with the place, they change their 
appearance and their manners, just as it is said 
of the polypus, that it changes its color with the 
roots to which it clings. They lay aside the 
spiritual demeanor which they assumed in the 
church, as soon as they leave it, and put them- 


selves on a level with the multitude with whom | 


they mingle. They convict themselves of insin- 
cerity, and — what was re sally the temper of 
their hearts, by laying off their : assumed mask of 
decorum. The y profess to honor the word of 
God, but leave it behind them in the place where 
they heard it.” 


2. The Places of Assembly used by the Christians. 


We have already 


said that the place where 
the congreyations assembled was at first a room 
in the house of some member of the church. 
In large towns, where such a place of assembly 
could not accommodate all, it became necessary 
that smaller portions of the community dwelling 
at a distance, should choose other places for 
their meeting on the Sunday. When a man 
distinguished for the talent of communicating 
instruction settled down in a town, he also might 
form a circle in the church, who would assemble 
at his dwelling for the purpose of hearing his 
spiritual discourses. Thus the passages in Paul’s 
epistles concerning churches in the house of 
Aquilas and of others will become intelligible ; 
and to this Justin Martyr alluded, when, in the 
audience which he had with the prefect of Rome, 
in answer to the question, “ Where do you as- 
semble?” he replied, “ Where each man can 
and will. You believe, doubtless, that we all 
meet together in one place. But it is not so; 
for the God of the Christian is not confined to 
one spot, but his invisible presence fills heaven 


-*0ur readers will probably perceive, if they examine 
the text, (v. 33, 34, 35, 36,) that the historian has 
drawn bis conclusion too hastily, when he infers that 
the apostle was celebrating the supper which is sup- 
posed to have been instituted by our Lord, (Luke 
tri, 19.) The act of the Apostle on board the ship, 
was evidently the expression of pious thankfulness 
for the protection thus far experienced, and the as- 
surance which had been afforded, that, discouraging 


48 their circumstances appeared, none of them would 
perish.—Eprror. 


REVIEW. 


\the faithful.’ 


confined to particular times and | 


| Gallien. 
of the church, 
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and earth, and i in all places he i is worshipped by 
Justin then adds, that whenever 
he came to Rome, it was his custom to take up 
his residence in one particular spot, where 
those Christians who were instructed by him, 
and who wished to hear his discourses, were ac- 
customed to assemble. Other places of assembly 


| he had not visited. 


Gradually such arrangements were made in 
these places of assembly, as the proprieties of 
Christian worship required. An elevated seat 
was constructed for the reading of the scriptures 


{and the delivering of the sermon, and a table 
they strive to : appear in the church ; they should | 


| 
really be, and not merely seem to be such,—so | 


set for the distribution of the supper, to which, 
so early as the time of Tertullian—perhaps not 
without some mixture of the foreign Old Testa- 
ment idea of sacrifice, at least not without fur- 
nishing a pretext for the speedy admission of 
this idea—was given the name of altar; ara, 
altare. As the communities became larger and 
wealthier, church buildings were erected express- 
ly for the use of the Christians. This appears 
to have been the case as early as the third cen- 
tury, for mention is made already of the places 
of worship of the Christians, in the edict of 
In the time of the outward prosperity 
under the reign of Diocletian, 
many splendid church structures had already 
arisen in the large cities.—Neander’s Church 
History. 


SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF PROHIBITION. 
(Continued from page 159.) 

Now it can hardly be necessary to state that 
alcohol is an agent of such active and powerful 
qualities that it cannot be diffused through the 
cerebral tissue without giving rise to profound 
disturbance. I have stated that the brain isa 
laboratory of the most rapid vital changes, upon 
which its functional exercise depends. A sub- 
stance of the energetic affinities and fiery irritant 
nature of aleohol cannot enter the theatre of 
these transformations without producing active 
interference. We know that the direct action 
of alcohol upon the tissues is that of a disor- 
ganizing poison, and, when lodged within the 
brain, this must be its kind of effect, whatever 
may be its degree. By its eager attraction for 
oxygen and its extreme inflammability, ranging 
in this respect high above all normal aliments, 
it produces an unnatural intensity of vital com- 
bustion, and consequently excitement, exhilara- 
tion and increased action throughout the system. 
By rob bing the arterial blood of its oxygen, it 
changes it prematurely to the venous condition, 
and contributes, as was long since shown by Dr. 
Prout, to the unnatural retention of carbonic 
acid within the body. Thus, by the direct 
action of alcohol disseminated through the sub- 
stance of the brain, and by the altered condition 

of the blood which it induces, disease of the 


organ becomes inevitable. Accordingly, it is 


| found that upon post mortem examination of the 
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bodies of inebriates, the brain exhibits conspien-\ 
ous traces of the deleterious agent in the shape 
of enlargement of the vessels and thickening of 
their coats ; 
largement of the membranes; preternatural 
softening and pulpy disorganization of the cere- 
bral texture, with various other morbid appear- 
ances. In one case where death was suddenly 
produced by an excessive quantity of rum, the 
brain presented bloody mpota, and the cavities 
were loaded with blood, al Ithough the stomach 
was natural. 


THE DISORGANIZER OF THE MIND'S ORGAN 18 ALSO A 
DISORGANIZ*+ RB OF THE MIND ITSELF, 


Physiologists are agreed that different parts of 


the brain are devoted to different uses. The | 


first effect of Alcohol is upon its higher and 
frontal portion, which is the seat of the intellee- 
tual and moral faculties. This part of the brain 
is excited by a small quantity of liquor; and 
when more is taken, it becomes more deeply per- 
verted, and the hinder and lower portion of the 
organ, which controls the nerves of motion, is 
attacked, and the individual loses the faculty of 
perfectly governing or regulating the bodily 
movements. When a still greater quantity is 
drunk, the action of that part whi ch is devoted to 
the higher sentiments seems utterly suspended ; 
the power of voluntary motion is lost, and the 
poison passes downward to the extreme lower 
portion of the organ, which is connected with 
the spinal cord, and has charge of the respiratory 
process. The breathing is thus interfered with 
dead-drunkenness. When death occurs in these 
cases, it is because this part of the brain becomes 
so deeply poisoned as to stop respiration. These 
effects show that Alcohol is not diffused uniform- 
ly through the brain, but takes effect successively 
upon its several 7. 

Now if Alcohol acts thus une qually upon the 
mind’s organ, it must of course act in the same 
manner upon the mind itself. Its first effect 
through the brain upon the mind is to stimulate 


or excite it to increased action ; but this effect | 


is far from being a general and equal invigoration 


' 
or uniform strengthening of all the mental pow- 


ers; it is on the contrary a partial and unequal 
action which is subversive of their harmony. 
Alcohol takes sides with one portion of the men- 
tal constitution against another. Perhaps the 
highest attribute of mind is the power of volun- 


tary control which it has over itself, by which | 


disturbing forces are held in check, and its ener- 


gies may be steadfastly directed to a continuous | 


train of thought or a difficult subject of investi- 
gation. Now, the effect of liquor is by no means 
to give increased strength in this direction. It 
neither imparts fisedne ‘ss to the purposes, nor 
persis tency to the will, uor the power of rigid 
subjection over the passional nature. Its effects, 
on the contrary, are all in the opposite direction. 


watery and bloody effusions; en- | 


, | equipoise, 
and becomes heavy and labored, as we see in | 


REVIEW. 

The more volatile Seaitien the imagination and 
| ideal powers, are quickened under its influence 
to excessive exertion, and go off into spontaneous 
bursts of wit, humor and fancy. There are bril- 
liant corruscations of thought, and a blaze of 
‘imaginative pyrotechny. But this artificial tu- 
wult of the mind is not favorable to the calm 
and sober exercise of the graver faculties. As 
the spontaneous or automatic activity of the 
mind, occasioned by brain-stimulation, is increas- 
ed, there is a decrease of its self-controlling, 
| self-regulating power. The mind cannot serve 
two masters; Just In proportion as It 1s surren- 
| dered to the influence of an external force, which 
| invades it through the brain, it ceases to be in 
its own keeping. With the sparkle and effer- 
vescence of alcoholic excitement, there is a 
weakening of the regulating and _ restraining 
| forces by which the mind manages its own move- 
ments, a partial loss of that volunts iy control 
over the mental operations, which, as Dr. Car- 
penter remarks, “ must be regarded as an incipi- 
ent stage of ‘insanity.’”’ At the same time, the 
lower passions and propensities are aroused to 
inordinate activity. In healthful mental condi- 
tions, these press powerfully upon the higher 
controlling sentiments, and from their reaction 
results moral equilibrium of character. The in- 
flaence of Alcohol is thrown entirely into the 
scale of animal impulses, against the reason, 
| judgment and conscience ; and it is evident that, 
where these are just able to hold the baser pas- 
sions in subjection and maintain the mind’s 
the effects of the disturbing agent 
must be to destroy the mental balance and tell 
_disastrously upon the conduct. That, when li- 
| quors are taken in sufficient quantity to produce 
| their characteristic and desired effect, the mind 
| is in some way jostled and disturbed, no observ- 
ing person can doubt; that this disturbance, 
however trifling it may be, consists in replacing 
| the reasoning “and voluntary powers by blind 
passional forces in the mind's government, is 
proved by the fact that, if more of the stimu- 
lant be taken, the revolution becomes complete; 
reason is entirely prostrated, and brute impulse 
is in the ascendant. In intoxication the action 
of the brain is so deep ly perverte d as con pletely 
to unhinge the mind; thought is confused and 
| bewildered ; ; sclf- direc sting power is lost ; the pas- 
sions are stimulated to unrestrained fury, and the 
whole mental fabric is swamped amid the surges 
of delirium. Intoxication is universally admit- 
ted to be a state of temporary ineanity. To 
“ intoxicate,” says Webster, is “to excite the 
spirits to a kind of delirium ; to elate to enthu- 
siasum, frenzy or madness.” That such is the 
| effect ‘of aloubolic liquors, is shown by the fuet 
that they are universally known as “ én (oz icating 
liquors.” Thus the common term by which they 
are designated connects them at once with mé in’s 
mental constitution as a cause of frenzy, delirium 
and madness. 
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In ordinary intoxication the insane paroxysm 
js transient, ceasing when the provocative has 
exhausted itself, or is burned away and expelled 
from the system. Yet mental quietude is by no 
means immediately regained ; the billows con- 
tinue to roll after the storm has passed. 
haustion and prostration follow the high-wrought 
excitement. The intellectual powers are torpid; 
the temper is sour and irritable; the passions 
morbidly excitable; and the craving for more 
of the stimulant to arouse the depressed energies 
is almost irresistible. That the habitual or fre- 
quent plying of the brain and nervous system 
with this fiery agent, even though not taken in 
excessive quantities, should interfere with their 
healthy nutritive changes, and give rise to a 
more permanent form of mental disorder, is 
what might well be expected and what experi- 
ence sadly confirms. There is a class of horri- 
ble maladies of the nervous system, involving 
the most melancholy perversions of mind, which 
are directly produced by this cause. In 
instances the delirious excitement continues and 
greatly i increases after the immediate 
the liquor have passed away. 
with what termed Delirium Ebriosum, or 
drunken madness, which is marked, among other 
symptoms, by an ungovernable and furious vio- 
lence of te mper. 
rium with tremblings, the mental perturbation 
is characterized by the most distressing anxieties 


some 


This is the case 


is 


In delirium tremens, 


ind agouizingapprehension of injury and d: inger 
The victim is under the influence of frightful 
illusions, sleeping or waking. His 
partic ularly those of fear, je ale usy and anger, 
an uncontrollable m obility ; his desires 
and aversions are equally morb id, and the will 
splays a wild and sleepless energy of action.’ 

A common hallucination is that of being haunt- 
ed by fiends and demons, and of fee ling snakes, 
spiders a vermin crawling over the naked 
fles h. Unde r the influence of these horrible de- 
lusions, the victim often flies to suicide, or kills 
thers in aiiiea self-defence. Delirium tre- 
mens is simply the result of disordered brain- 
nutrition. It may be brought on by habitual 
tippling, many having been attacked ‘by it who 
were never positively drunk. It may be the re- 
sultof the nervous exhaustion which follows a 
lebauch, or it may occur from want of liquor, 
le brain being so completely perverte xd as to be 
pable of anything like regular action except 

r the influence of the stimulant. Dipso- 
va is a kind of paroxysm or mania brought 


p: assions, 


hay e” 


on by drinking, in which “the individual is con- | 


sumed by an overwhelming passion for stimu- 
lan ts. He is driven to seek them by the most 
headlong and _ resistless impulses, w hich make 
him reckless of all conse quences. 

The use of Alcohol not ouly engenders these 
cial forms of de lirium and mania, but it is 
le most active of all the sources of settled men- 
rangement. Dr. Beck, in enumerating 


ST 
"_ 
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effects of 


| ° 
endless evil. 





the causes of insanity, mentions first “ repeated 
intoxication,” and the atatisties of lunatic asy- 
lums show that from ten to twenty, and in some 

cases even fifty per cent. of all the cases reco vd. 


| ed were directly traceable to the use of Alcoholic 


Ex- | 


Liquors. Predisposition to insanity, as is well 
known, is hereditary. Conditions of nervous 
weakness and brain-disease are transmissible ; 


| and so, too, is the peculiar condition of the ner- 


vous and cerebral system of the drunkard. It 
is a fact of terrible import, that the inebriate 
transmits to his offspring that pe -culiar disorder- 
ed state of the nervous mechanism which causes 
a craving for the stimulant—he bequeaths a 
ready-made constitutional appetite for alcoholic 
poison. The habitual drankard also transmits 
to his children strong tendencies to insanity and 
idiocy. In a report on idiocy made by Dr. Howe 
to the Legislature of Massachusetts, we find the 

following astounding statement: “The habits 
of the parents of three hundred of the idiots 
were learned, and a hundred and forty-five, or 
nearly one-half, are reported as known to be ha- 
bitual drunkards!’ Such parents, it is affirmed, 
“cive a lax constitution to their children, who 
are consequently deficient in bodily and vital 


le nergy, and pre disposed by their very organiza- 

ition to have 
. | 

or deli- 


cravings for alcoholie stimulants. 
Many of children are feeble and live 
irregularly. Having a lower vitality, they feel 
the want of some stimulation. If the ‘y pursue 
the course of their fathers, which they have 
more temptation to follow and Jess power to avoid 
than the children of the temperate, they add to 
their hereditary aoe and increase the ten- 
dency to idiocy in their constitutions, and this 
they leave to their children after them.” 

It is thus that Aleohol becomes a 


thes 


se 


cause of 
By its influence as a material sub- 
stance upon the material brain, it poisons the 
fountains of action, so that obliquity of conduct, 
and every form of debasement, wretchedness 
and crime are the natural and expected conse- 
quences. It is the inveterate foe of the intellec- 
tual and moral principle in man. In all its 
numberless forms and in every quantity it is the 
potent adversary of mind. When “aleoholie 
mixtures are drunk, the very first effect that we 


| perceive is a perverted action of the mental fac- 
| ulties. 


A small quantity does not finish the 
work, but it begins it. It is the quality of wheat 


| to nourish the “body ; ; but a small amount will 
| not completely produce this effect, nor even pro- 


tect from starvation; still, the nature of all 
wheat, and every grain of it, is to nourish and 
strengthen. So also with Alcohol: a small 
quantity may not so poison the brain as to over- 
throw the intellectual fabric; still, such are its 
essential nature and tendency in every form and 
every drop. Its inroading effects upon mind are 
not restricted to the employment of excessive 
quantities ; they follow from its common use. 
There is much said about the inoffensiveness of 
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liquor when taken in trifling amount; but all 
this is little applicable to general practice. Peo- 
ple do not take liquors in infinitesimal doses. 
They drink them to produce a specific and posi- 
tive alcoholic effect, and they demand and use 
enough for that purpose. Whatever may be said 
about “flavor,” “aroma,” “fruitiness,” “body,” 
‘‘nutriment,” or other secondary properties of 
intoxicating liquors, if alcohol be absent, it is 
mockery to offer these in substitution. We must 
bear in mind that when a small portion of liquor 
is taken—as a glass of wine—it is not mingled 
with the mass of the blood, and lost in the gene- 
ral system. This result is forbidden by the law 
of local affinity. The Alcohol is drawn out of 
the circulation into the nervous tissue, and the 
single dose, therefore, ceases to be insignificant. 
Although minute when compared with the whole 
body, it becomes powerful when concentrated 
upon a single organ. In the quantity, therefore, 
necessary to produce the agreeable, exhilarating 
and stimulant effect for which it is used, Alco- 
hol so deranges brain action as to violate the 
harmony of the mind. The feelings become ex- 
cited and the temper irritable, so that the indi- 
vidual is easily ‘“‘touched”’ and provoked to acts 
of impropriety and violence by causes which, 
under other circumstances, would be unheeded. 
Long before the speech thickens and the motions 
falter there is a firing of irascible passions which 
lead to the commission of numberless offences, 
from two-edged utterances that wound the 
spirit, to homicidal thrusts that destroy the body. 

From the first point of mental dissonance on- 
ward through all the stages of intoxication, ma- 
nia and madness become more and more clearly 
developed, until the man disappears and the de- 
mon takes his place. The change is one, as I 
have explained, that multiplies his vicious and 
criminal capacities. It isthe universal testimo- 
ny of those who have had most dealings with the 
perpetrators of crime—judges, police magis- 
trates, sheriffs, jailors, prison-wardens, and others 
—that from four-fifths to nine-tenths of all the 
crime committed in society is done under the 
influence of Aicoholic Liquors. In the extent 
of the mischief and the completeness of the ruin 
they work upon the human character, these li- 
quids are supereminent among all the discovered 
products of art or nature. There are other 
agents besides Alcohol which, when introduced 
into the human system, exert a special action 
upon the nervous tissues and brain, and through 
these upon the mind. Among such is Opium, 
which has been compared to Alcohol in its phy- 
siological influences; but, while it is perhaps 
equally seductive and insidious, there is this im- 
portant difference in its effects—alcoholic intoxi- 
cation has in it far more of violence and malig- 
nant passion. An eminent medical authority, 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, in a late work ( Psychologi- 
cal Researches) says: 

The effect of Opium, when taken into the 
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stomach, is not to stimulate, but to soothe the 
nervous system. It may be otherwise in some 
instances ; but these are rare exceptions to the 
general rule. The opium-taker is in a passive 
state, satisfied with his own dreamy condition 
while under the influence of the drug. He is 
useless, but not mischievous. It is quite other- 
wise with Alcoholic Liquors. When Bishop 
and his partner murdered the Italian boy in or- 
der that they might sell his body, it appeared in 
evidence that they prepared themselves for the 
task by a plentiful libation of gin. The same 
course is pursued by housebreakers and others 
who engage in desperate criminal undertakings. 
It is worthy of notice, also, that Opium is much 
less deleterious to the individual than gin or 


brandy.” 


(To be continued.) 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 24, 1855. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING.—A copy of the 
printed minutes of this meeting has been re- 
ceived, enabling us to give some further account 
of its proceedings. 

The mecting house at Richmond, though very 
large, being entirely inadequate to accommodate 
the great number of persons who attended the 


| meetings for worship held on First-day, during 
the week of the Yearly Meeting, seats were pro- 
| pared in the yard, for eight or nine hundred per- 
| sons, on and around which a large multitude as- 
sembled both in the fore and afternoon, and sol- 


emn and divinely favored meetings were held to 


| very general satisfaction. 

| From the Report of the Central Book and 
| Tract Committee it appears that Reports were 

| received from the Book and Tract Committees of 
forty-five of their Monthly Meetings, nearly all 
of which show that some attention has been 
given to their Libraries. In some of these, ad- 
ditions have been made by purchase, and in 
others by donations. The hope is expressed 

that the inclination to provide good books for 

family reading is increasing. 

“In regard to Tracts,” the Report states, ‘we 
may first mention our progress in publishing. 
A large issue, mentioned in our last Report, was 
placed in our Depository for circulation, and the 
greater part of them has gone out for that object. 
We have since published and put in course of 
distribution, by the request of our Meeting for 
Sufferings, 5,000 copies of the Address of the 
Yearly Meeting of London on the Slave Trade 
and Slavery: and 4,000 copies of the Address 
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on Peace, issued by the Yearly Meeting of New; Meeting appropriate annually, out of its Treasury, 
England. An edition of 2,000 copies of our | the sum of $100 to the said Fund. 
own Tract on the Evils of Slavery has also been| 2. That the Yearly Meeting draw the atten- 
printed, intended mainly for circulation in Kan-| tion of its subordinate meetings, and all its 
sas and Nebraska; portions of which, together | members, to the subject, by recommending them 
with the Address on Slavery above named, have | to make contributions and donations to the said 
been forwarded to Kansas, and also to Illinois,} Fund. But all contributions and donations 
Iowa, and Michigan. We have added five num- ' under $100 shall be made subject to be expended, 
bers to our regular series of Tracts since last | principal and interest, when applied strictly for 
Yearly Meeting. It nowconsists of thirty num- | the objects for which they are made. 
bers. 3. That Friends having property to leave by 
“We have also more recently caused a new | Will, be invited to think of this Fund, and make 
edition of several of our Tracts, on a variety of | bequests to it. The form of bequest is proposed 
subjects, to be printed and made ready, to the | be as follows : ’ I give and bequeath to the 
number of 18,000. We have also purchased for | 50ctety of Friends of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
distribution 2,500 of other publications; making, the sum of —aany 00 be expended under the 
in the whole, printed and purchased for circula- direction of the ( entral Book and Tract Com- 
tion during the last year, 44,500 copies. To | mittee of the said Society, in the publication, 
this may also be added a lot of Tracts against ; Purchase and distribution of Books designed to 
the introduction of Slavery into Kansas, not be- | Promote the knowledge and practice of true 
fore mentioned, which have been purchased, but Christianity and sound Christian principles.” | 
not yet put in the way of distribution. 4. That the Central Committee include in 
“Tn regard to the distribution of Tracts, all | their Report to each ‘ early Meeting, a statement 
of the Committees from whom Reports have |of the amounts received and expended. 


been received, state that attention has been given | The Committees appointed last year to present 


nm e Da ' * ny 
thereto. Ten of them do not state definitely | the Memorial on Temperance then agreed on, to 


e c is i 7 > i 7 | . . . ° 
the numb . ii tributed by them, but thirty of the Legislatures of Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, 
them do give definite Reports, and their aggre- 


cate number is 21.052. To this we may add | 'ePorted that they had performed the service, 
14.639 Tracts, which have been furnished from | #24 expressed the belief that it was seasonable 
ut Depository for gratuitous distribution amongst | and well received, and perhaps aided in the pas- 
the public, in addition to the number reported 
as distributed by the Monthly Meetings’ Com- 
mittees, muking the entire distribution reported |. . : ; : ; . 
for the vear, 35.691. The smallest number re- | 8Pitituous liquors in Indiana, which are now in 
ported as distributed by any one Committee is | force. 

100, while the largest is 2000. A large propor-| The Committee appointed last year on the 
tion have been distributed among Friends ; many | printing and distribu ion of the Book of Disci- 
in the towns and villages; some to public | Hine reported that 8000 copies had been for- 
schools ; and many while travelling on railroad | . 4 
cars, steamboats, and at hotels ; and some to emi- | Warded to the Quarterly Meetings, and out of 





sage of a Prohibitory Liquor Law in Iowa, and 
an act to restrict the manufacture and sale of 


grants and travellers, chiefly in Ohio, Indiana, | the remaining 2000 copies the correspondents in 


Illinois, and Towa ; but some in Michigan, Ken- | other Yearly Meetings had been supplied. The 
tucKy, Te scae 7? ‘ . . 

ucky, and Tennessee. meeting directed all the copies on hand to be 
| placed under the care of the Meeting for Suf- 


| ferings. 


The Central Committee having had under con- 
sideration the establishment of a permanent 
Fund by the Yearly Meeting, for more effectually 
aiding the circulation of good Books and Tracts, 
proposed the annexed plan for such a Fund, 
which was adopted. Norra CaroninaA YEARLY MeetTina.—By 


Te be continued. 


‘ a letter from «a friend, we learn that North Caro- 
Proposed Plan for a Book Fund. - : 


1. That the Yearly Meeti blish a Fund lina Yearly Meeting commenced on Second day, 
- Lhat arly Meeting establish a Fut et s . 

to } See e ee na Sune, | the 5th inst., and the number in attendance was 
0 be called ‘* The Book Fund,” the interest on ‘ : Friends f 
which shall be annually placed under the direc- | #8 large as usual. The following — rom 
ton of the Central Book and Tract Committee, | abroad, with their companions, were In attend- 
to be by them expended for the publication, pur- ance, with certificates or minutes: Benjamin 
= one ieee of werner — cell | Jones and Elizabeth Gifford, from New England; 
48 they may think most serviceable and effectua “a + a . 

motion : , and Rebecca T. Updegraff, from 
in promoting and extending the knowledge and Edith Griffith sod rebeet ib pacer 
practice of true Christianity and sound Christian bees Yearly Meeting; Anna Thoroburg, from 
Principles; and that to this object the Yearly !Indiana, and Jane Young, from New York 
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Yearly Meeting. 


The business was tran- 
sacted in much harmony and brotherly feel- 
ing- The meeting concluded on Sixth day 
evening, after a sitting of six hours. 

The information yet received being very 
scauty, we are obliged to defer a further account 
of the proceedings till the printed minutes come 
to hand. 


ee 


Marrirp,—On the 25th of Seventh month last, 


at Friends’ Meeting, Centre, Ind., AtLen Wins- | 


Low to Cexia, daughter of Thomas Baldwin. 

—, At the same place, on the 22d of Eighth 
month last, Wintis Camack to Saran, daughter of 
Thomas and Eliza Jay. 

—, At the same place, on the 20th of Ninth 
mouth last, Cornenius S. Ratcurr to Susanya, 
daughter of Denny and Mary Jay. 

—, At Little Ridge, on the 2lst of Ninth 
month last, Jenu Harvey to Repecca, daughter 
of Speucer aud Julia Reeder. 





Diep, At his residence inthe county of Caroline, ! 


Virginia, on the 28th of Fifth mo. last, Dr. Georce 
F. Terxret, in the 37th year of his age, a mem- 
ber of Cedar Creek Monthly Meeting. 


This dear Friend, though situated a long dis- | : : 
| poor half-starved children, and to keep a warm 


tance from meeting or any settlement of Fnends, 
] 


: . | 

and engaged in a laborious practice of medicine, 
; ; ,* . i 
which very much prevented him from attending | 
meetings or mingling with his religious friends, is | 


believed to have maintained, in a good degree, the | 


testimonies of the Society. His remains were fol. 
lowed to the grave by a large number of his 


neighbors, who seemed desirous to manifest the | 


high respect they had for him. 
— , At his residence in Gloucester, R. I.,on the 


| 
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First Annual Report of the Manayers of th 
Home for the Moral Reform of Destitute 
Colored Children. 


In coming before the public with a report of 
the proceedings of this Association for the past 
year, we feel that we have but little to interest 
it. Asa Home, itis yet in itsinfancy. Buta 
short sketch of the manner in which it originated, 
and the good it is designed to extend to the de- 
graded and neglected class of children for whom 
it was instituted, may, perhaps, awaken in the 
minds of the benevolent, a desire to aid in this 
work of charity. 

Several years since, a kind hearted colored 
woman, whose sympathies were excited by the 


| situation of the children found amid the scenes 


of vice in the neighborhood of Bedford and 
Mary streets, (which may justly be called sinks 
of iniquity) having obtained a small room for the 
purpose, gathered around her a group of little 
ones, and devoted several hours of each day to 
the task of instructing them to the best of her 
ability,and reclaiming them from the influences 
that surrounded them. 

A few individuals extended a helping hand to 
her, enabling her to give one mea! a day to the 


room to shelter them from the winter's cold. 
Among them, she found a few who were home- 
less. These she took into her own room, endea- 
voring to find places for them as soon as she 
could. A few individuals, members of the 
Society of Friends, becoming acquainted with 
these facts, united into an association and estab- 
lished a Home, where these and other destitute 


10th inst., Poitip Watpen, aged nearly 84 years, children could be received and provided for, and 


a worthy member of Smithfield Monthly Meeting. 

During an illness of several months he mani- 
fesied much patience and Christian composure. 

** Be thou faithful unto death, and | will give thee 
a crown of life.” 

—, Aithe residence of her son, Amasa Pat- 
terson, on the 6th inst., ANGELINA, wife of Jared 
Patterson, in the 71st year of her age, an esteem- 
ed member of Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting. 

Duriug ber sickness, her spirit was ciothed with 
quietude and Christian resignation, manifesting 
her dependence on the merits and mercies of a 
crucified and risen Saviour. 


Friends’ Boarding School for Indian Children 
at Tunesassah. 


Two women Friends are wanted at this Insti- 
tution to assist inthe family. Also, a man Friend, 
to aid in carrying out the concern for the improve- 
ment of the Indians. 

Application may be made to 

JosepuH Ex.kinton, 377 S. Second St. 
Tuomas Evans, 180 Arch St. 
Philada., 11th mo. Ist, 1855. 


Our principles are the springs of our actions, 
our actions the springs of our happiness and 


misery. Too much care, therefore, cannot be 
employed in forming our principles. 


entrusted the charge of the littie family thus col- 
lected, to her. This change in her position obliged 
her to discontinue her connexion with the day- 
school she had assembled. But the concern was 
not suffered to fall to the ground. An active and 
energetic woman, whose attention had been direet- 
ed to this field of usefulness, at once devoted 
herself to it, and for some time labored in it 
without any other compensation than that arising 
from the contemplation of the good effected by 
her exertions among these outcasts of society 
At length, additional efforts were made by some 
of those who appreciated her praiseworthy under- 
taking; and by voluntary subscriptions, a small 
salary was raised to enable her to sustain and 
carry out more fully her benevolent plan. With- 
out other aid than that afforded by the Soup 
Society, and the liberality of a few individuals, 
she warmed, fed and taught these little objects 
of her care. 

After a trial of some months, circumstances 
decided the Association of Friends to close the 
Home, and such of the children as had not been 
placed at service, were boarded out, until, finally, 
it was concluded to unite the two concerus into 
one. 
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The school was removed to its present loca- 
tion, No. 218 Lombard street, formerly known 
as the “ House of Moral Reform for Destitute 
(Colored Persons.’’ This change was effected in 
the 9th mo. 1854, and thus accommodations were 
rovided for boarding and lodging those among 
the children who were homeless or destitute of 
any proper guardianship. What little money or 


furniture remained at the disposal of the Mana- | 


gers of the Home and the Moral Reform Society 
were appropriated to the support of the present 
institution, of which Sarah Luciani is now the 


matron. The day school is continued as formerly, | 


with the exception of employing a young woman 
to assist in teaching, a change rendered neces- 
sary by the increase of labor, which devolved 
on the matron, under the new arrangement. 

The number of scholars is, at this time, fifty- 
eight, including the ten who are at present 
boarded in the family. 

The day scholars are fed and clothed, and, 
with the exception of the lodging, receive nearly 


the same care as those who reside in the house. | 
As a large proportion of these are from the most | 


neglected and degraded class, the beneficial 
results of this plan can be readily perceived. 
They are instructed in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, plain sewing and household labor. 

Places, chiefly in the country, have been pro- 
eured for many, both boys and girls, who have 
been the recipients of this charity during the 
past year, as well as several preceding ones. 
From most of these, favorable accounts have been 
received. 

The Abolition Society continues to pay half 
the rent of the House, and the Western Soup 


Society still supply soup and bread through the | 


winter season, and the latter important article 
during the summer. 

We have had several donations from benevolent 
individuals, but we find our limited means in- 
adequate to the support of the establishment. 
We should be glad to increase our funds by the 
help of such as are willing to aid us, either by 
donations or subscriptions, which may be left 
with either of our trustees, viz. : 

THomaAs WILLIAMSON, 

S. W. corner Arch and 7th st. 
MARMADUKE C. Cork, 

286 Filbert street, 
Josuua L. Barty, 

153 Filbert street. 


Articles of clothing, shoes or groceries would 


be acceptable, and might be left at the Home, | 


218 Lombard above 7th. If our country friends, 
at this season of the year, are disposed to fur- 
nish us with vegetables, they would be gratefully 
received at the same place. 

Prhilade lphia, 11th mo. 12th, 1855. 


_ In private we must watch our thoughts, in the 
lamily our tempers, in company our tongues. 
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INSIDE VIEW OF SLAVERY. 
(Continued from page 153.) 
Rice. 

“The “ rice-fields ” are principally reclaimed 
| from lands lying on the margins of rivers, near 
the ocean. Dikes of earth are thrown up around 
| the fields to prevent the tide-waters from over- 
| flowing them. They are then planted with rice, 
in drills about one foot apart. The fresh water 
from the river above is then admitted through 
gates in the dikes until the field is entirely 
covered. The water prevents grass and weeds 
from growing among the rice, while the rice will 
grow under water. After the rice comes up and 
grows a few inches, the water is drained off to 
afford opportunity to replant or thin out, as may 
be necessary. The field is then flowed again 
with fresh water, which is allowed to remain 
| several weeks before the second draining, prior 
| to the maturing of the rice for the harvest. 

The last draining off of the waters occurs in 
the hot weather of August and September, which 
occasions so much disease and de ith on the rice- 
fields at that The vegetable matter 
which has been decomposed by the water, when 
|exposed to a hot sun fills the atmosphere with 
| poisonous gases. The malaria thus generated is 
| diffused through the surrounding country. The 
| African constitution resists the effects of it longer 
than any other. The absorbent vessels, whose 
| office it is to take up whatever is unhealthy in 
| the system and throw it off, act more efficiently 
| in the systems that perspire freely. Hence the 
negro, who sweats more profusely than the white 
man, wards off the fever much longer on the 
| rice plantations. I am fully satisfied, from this 
fact alone, that the growing of rice in those un- 
healthy localities would be wholly abandoned if 
| the labor of the colored man could not be ob- 
tained. 


Season. 


Farming Utensils. 


Perhaps there is no better test of the civiliza- 
| tion of any people than can be seen in their 
agricultural implements. I had long known 
that nearly all the really valuable inventions and 
discoveries made in our country, had their origin 
in the Free States. But the leading interest in 
the South has been, not mechanical, but agricul- 
tural. It was not unnatural, therefore, for the 
North to excel in this respect. But since almost 
the entire interest of the South is in farming, [ 
|expected in this department to find some evi- 
dences of skill and progress. But I was dis- 
| appointed. 

The “nigger hoe” was first introduced into 
| Virginia as a substitute for the plow, in break- 
ing up the soil. The law fixes its weight at 
four pounds—as heavy as the woodman’s ax! 
It is still used, not only in Virginia, but in 
Georgiaand the Carolinas. The planters tell us, 
as the reason for its use, that the negroes would 
break a Yankee hoe in pieces upon the first root 
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es 


or stone that might be in their way. An instruc- self. His only profit was the increase of the 
tive commentary on the difference between free slaves, which amounted sometimes to twenty-five 
and slave labor! thousand dollarsa year. But though the slaves 
The ‘* Cracker plow” has no part like the | were not overtasked, they were provided with 
Yankee plow, below the beam, except the left only a peck of corn a week. His overseer was 
handle. This is made of basket oak, is about | ordered to procure coarse waled cloth enough to 
four inches square, and a foot long, or deep, | make each of them two garments a year. Hats 
below the beam. The lower end of this handle, and shoes were provided in winter for the wood. 
which is faced with a plate of wrought iron, half | choppers and fence-builders, but for no others. 
an inch thick, is all there is that makes it a The whole expenses for food and clothing, reckon- 
plow. The right handle is crooked, and fastened | ing the price of the corn and cloth at the market 
to the beam at the lower end and to the left! value, could not have exceeded ten dollars to 
handle, by a pair of rundles. It turns a furrow | each slave. 
only four inches wide, but it is made to land| There was very little labor done on tbat plan- 
about a foot. It turns the four inches over upon | tation. One northern man would perform as 
the other eight, and thus goes over the ground | much as five of those slaves. And yet I never 
as fast as the Yankee plow. The holder of the | sawamore miserable, degraded, despairing family 
Cracker plow has little power over the beam | of human beings. Debts, taxes and expenses of 
when the plow strikes a root, or a stone, as | all kinds were paid for by the sale of slaves, and 
the base of the plow is only four inches square. | the “ soul-driver” was an almost weekly visitor. 
Hence, when the plow stops suddenly at a root | There was not an unbroken family among them 
or a rock, the impetus of the mule jerks the for- | —not even parents and children living together, 
ward end of the beam down, and * Cuffee’”’ is| excepting the mothers who were nursing their 
thrown up on the handles. It is a laughable | infants. 
sight to see a large number of boys and girls} 1 frequently saw those mothers take their 
plowing in the new fields, where some of them | infants and their corn-cake at the sound of the 
are being constantly tossed up in this manner. | horn at day-break, and march in slow, solemn 
The harrow is seldom used except in sowing | procession to the corn-fields. When they reached 
grain, and not often then. It is easily made and} the place where they had left their hoes the 
more easily described, as it is wholly constructed | evening before, a long distance from the huts— 


of the topof a tree, dragged over the ground | as the fields near by had been worn out—they 
top foremost, having the limbs upon the lower | laid their infants down in the “‘gum-cradles’”’— 
side cut off to such a length that they serve as | troughs cut in logs—and each one hoed a long 


teeth in the harrow. row out and back in season to nourish the infants 


The ox yoke is a straight stick of hard pine, | and eat the dinner-cake at noon. Then they 
square-hewn, about four inches thick, six inches | hoed two more rows before returning to the cheer- 
wide and four to five feet long—of equal size|less huts to rest their weary limbs at night. 
the whole length. It is not like the Yankee | When they reached the huts they took one quart 
yoke, crooked down between the oxen and exea- | of corn each, and putting it intoa mortar—made 
vated on the necks—adapted to sit easy and not by themselves by burning a hole into the end of 
chafe—having sufficient strength with the least|a pine log—they pounded it into coarse meal 
possible weight—and so constructed that the | with a wooden or iron pestle. After this they 
oxen can apply their necks and shoulders in the | put one-third of it into the kettle and boiled it 
best manner to move the heaviest load with the | for supper, and then kneaded the remainder into 
least brute force and loss of muscular strength. | a cake and put it into the embers to be baked 
A pair of oxen will draw twice as heavy a load | for breakfast and dinner the next day. They 
in the Yankee yoke as in those used in Georgia. | then laid down on the ground—as the huts have 

One peculiarity in the Cracker’s mode of|no floors—and slept, some on a few filthy old 
travelling to market always amuses the Yankee. rags, others on a thin layer of rice-straw, until 
Instead of seating himself in his wagon, to guide | the fiorn called them again to perform their daily 
the horse, the Cracker rides his horse, and the | round of cheerless toil. One look at these slaves 
wagon comes along behind, jolting over roots | —and they had a kind master, if by kindness is 
and stumps and stones. I laughed heartily at | only meant not to whip or overtask—would have 
seeing a Cracker with two sore-footed little | been sufficient to convince any northern man that 
negro boys, all on one jackass, with a wagon- | happiness is incompatible with such a condition. 
load of cabbage attached, following after.’’ When provisions are very scarce, the slaves 

The most repulsive features ef plantation-life | suffer much from hunger on some of the large 
are depicted in the following extract :— plantations. ‘I have known slaves to suffer so 

“‘ T spent afew days neara large plantation in | much from hunger,” said a gentleman to me 
the country, whose owner had five hundred| residing in a place called ‘Cave Run,’ South 
slaves ; and [ had free access to their huts. They | Carolina, “that they were accustomed to eat un- 
were never required to labor hard, as the master | clean beasts and birds, fish, insects and reptiles. 
only desired to make the plantation support it- I have known them to eat alligators, crows, owls, 
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&e., and other things that nobody would eat if 


sufficient wholesome food could be obtained to | 


keep them from starvation |” 


“The dogs,” he added, “fare better than the | 
slaves with some masters—because whipping will | 
not prevent the dog from stealing sheep or 
fowls when he is hungry.” 

“ When I wasa small boy,” said a faithful 
slave belonging to J. R., of Cave Run, “ I was 
set to cooking alligators for master’s hounds, and 
an old slave-woman frequently came to me to 
beg some of the cooked alligator to eat. She 

would say she was hungry—and I could not re- 
fuse her some dogs’ meat. 

“Tt was quite a large business,”’ 
“to cook for thirty dogs; and it had to be done 
in style. I was often whipped for letting the 
dogs’ dinner burn, or for letting them steal their 
fuod between meals—although I was not allowed 
to whip them—or for not having enough cooked 
ready for them when they would come home 
unexpectedly from a chase. And many a time 
have [ wished I had been made a dog instead of 
a slave, when I saw how much better the dogs 
fared than the slaves, and felt how much more 
kind their masters were to them than to me, and 
how much better they were treated in every 
respect than I was. It may seem strange to you, 
master, but J envied the dog his condition.” 

] have heard much said about the time allowed 

to slaves to work for themselves, in cultivating 
garden and corn patches, raising poultry, &c. 
Those slaves who are indulged with such privi- 
leges are left, generally, to provide themselves 
with hats and shoes and tobacco, or any other 
little articles of luxury, for which they must 
spend the avails of their labors on the Sabbath 
orin the night, when they need to rest. But 
the number that are permitted to labor at all for 
such purposes is very small. Indeed, I must say 
that very little regard is had to the comfort of 
the great mass of the slave population. There 
are many honorable individual, and a few neiyh- 
lorhood exceptions. But the great object of the 
master is to derive the greatest possible profit, 
at the least possible expense, provided that he 
does not endanger the life and health and value 
of his slaves. This is all that is comprehended 
in the pecuniary idea of slave labor. 


[To be cominued.] 


he continued 


TO PREVENT WHEAT FROM SPROUTING. 

To give a remedy after the damage is done, 
may remind our readers of the old proverb, 
“after the steed is stolen, shut the stable door.” 
But, as a shrewd old friend sometimes remarks, 

“the best way is as good as any,”"—a practice 
which will insure the ; grain crop from injury in 
Wet seasons, and be wholly unobjectionable at 
other times, is worthy of adoption. 


We have taken some pains to ascertain, | 





by experiment, the precise time of cutting 
when the wheat crop affords the largest yield ; 


REVIEW. 

and this we e find to be when the chaff hes be- 
come about one-half or two-thirds yellow — 
green streaks running through it—a few days 
earlier is better than too late. We have recom- 
mended this practice to our readers, and also 
to our neighbors, and many have adopted it. A 
good farmer and careful observer informs us 
that he cut part of his wheat this year, while 
in this condition, and put it up in capped 
shocks, well known to many farmers. It re- 
mained during the long period of heavy rains 
which followed, dried thoroughly during this 
time, and came out as bright and as fresh as in 
any year; while all the rest, cut at the usual 
time, was badly sprouted. The contrast was re- 
markable. 

We saw large fields the present year that were 
quite ripe enough to cut, before the rains com- 
menced, and regretted at the time the risk from 
delay that the owners were incurring, but did 
not dream of so disastrous a result. 

Now, if the practice of cutting early and 
shocking securely, is as good in any season, and 
better in wet ones, why not adopt it generally ? 
Let our readers make a memorandum of this 
matter in their minds, for another year.— Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


THE BEAVER IN CANADA. 
Concluded from page 151 

Among the Hudson’s Bay Indians every hunter 
has the exclusive right to ‘all the beavers ¢ aught 
in the washes discovered by him. Each indi- 
vidual on finding one places some mark, as a pole 
or the branch of a tree stuck up, in order to 
know his own. Beavers caught in any house are 
also the property of the discoverer, who takes 
care to mark his claim, as in the case of the 
washes.* 

The number of beavers killed in the northern 
parts of this country is exceedingly great, even 
at the present time, after the fur trade has been 
carried on for so many years, and the most indis- 
criminate warfare waged uninterruptedly against 
the species. In the year 1820, sixty thousand 
beaver skins were sold by the Hudson’s bay 
company, which we can by no means sup pose to 
be the whole number killed duri ing the pree eding 
season. If to these be added the quantities col- 
lected by the traders from the Indians of the 
Missouri country, we may form some idea of the 
immense number of these animals which exist 
throughout the vast regions of the north and 
west. 

It is asubject of regret that an animal so valu- 
able and prolific should be hunted in a manner 


* Lewis and Clark relate an instance which fell un- 
der their observation of one beaver being caught in 
two traps belonging to differest owners, it haviag one 
paw in each. The proprietors of the traps were en- 
gaged in a contest fur the beaver when the above 
named distinguished travellers arsived and settled the 
lispute between them by an equitable arrangement. 
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tending so evidently to the extermination of the 
species, when a little care and management on 
the part of those interested might prevent un- 
necessary destruction, and increase the sources 
of their revenue. 

In a few years, comparatively speaking, the 
beaver has been exterminated in all the Atlantic 
and in the western States, as far as the middle 
and upper waters of the Missouri; while in the 
Hudson’s bay possessions they are becoming an- 
nually more scarce, and the race will eventually 
be extinguished throughout the whole continent. 
A few individuals may, for a time, elude the im- 
mediate violence of persecution, and like the de- 
graded descendants of the aboriginals of our soil, 
be occasionally exhibited as melancholy memen- 
toes of tribes long previously whelmed in the 
fathomless gulf of avarice. 

The Indians inhabiting the countries watered 
by the tributaries of the Missouri and Mississip- 
pi, take the beavers principally by trapping, and 
are generally supplied with steel-traps by the 
traders, who do not sell, but lend or hire them, 


in order to keep the Indians dependant upon | 


themselves, and also to lay claim to the furs 
which they may procure. The name of the tra- 
der being stamped on the trap, it is equal to a 
certificate of enlistment, and indicates, when an 
Indian carries his furs to another trading estab- 
lishment, that the individual wishes to avoid the 
payment of hisdebts. The business of trapping 
requires great experience and caution, as the 
senses of the beaver are very keen, and enable 
him to detect the presence of the hunter by the 
slightest traces. It is necessary that the hands 


should be washed clean before the trap is handled | 


and baited, and that every precaution should be 
employed to elude the vigilance of the animal. 

The bait which is used to entice the beaver is 
prepared from the substance called castor (casto- 
reum,) obtained from the glandulous pouches of 
the male animal, which contain sometimes from 
two to three ounces. This substance is called by 
the hunters Lark-stone, and is squeezed gently 
into an open mouthed phial. 

The contents of five or six of these castor bags 
are mixed with a nutmeg, twelve or fifteen cloves, 
and thirty grains of cinnamon, in fine powder, 
and then the whole is stirred up with as much 
whiskey as will give it the consistency of mus- 
tard prepared for the table. This mixture must 
be kept closely corked up, and in four or five 
days the odor becomes more powerful ; with care 
it may be preserved for months without injury. 
Various other strong aromatics are sometimes 
used to increase the pungency of the odor. Some 
of this preparation, smeared upon the bits of 
wood with which the traps are baited, will entice 
the beaver from a great distance. 

The castor, whose odor is similar to tanner’s 
ooze, gets the name of Lar/:-stone from its resem- 
blance to fitely powdered bark. The sacks con- 
taining it are abcut two inches in length. Be- 


hind these, and between the skin and root of the 
tail, are found two other oval cysts, lying to- 
gether, which contain a pure strong oil of a ran. 
cid smell. 

During the winter season the beaver becomes 
very fat, and its flesh is esteemed by the hunters 
to be excellent food. But those occasionally 
‘aught in the summer are very thin, and unfit for 
the table. They lead so wandering a life at this 
season, and are so much exhausted by the collee- 
tion of materials for building, or the winter's 
stock of provision, as well as by suckling their 
young, as to be generally at that time in a very 
poor condition. Their fur during the summer is 
of little value, and it is only in winter that it is to 
be obtained in that state which renders it so de- 
sirable to the fur-traders. 

The different appearances of the fur, caused by 


age, season, disease, or accident, has at times led 

| individuals to state the existence of several spe- 
| cies of beaver in thiscountry. No other species, 
however, has yet been discovered, but that 
whose habits we have been describing. Beavers 
are occasionally found nearly of a pure white, 
which is owing to the same cause that produces 
| albino varieties of various animals. A specimen 
of the albino beaver may be seen in the Phila- 
|delphia Museum; Hearne saw but one such 
specimen during a residence of twenty years in 
the Hudson’s bay country. This was considered 
a great curiosity, and no other was afterwards 
| procured there during the ten ensuing years, not- 
withstanding he offered a large reward to the In- 
dians for as many of the same coloras they could 
procure. 

The traits of character exhibited by the beaver 
in captivity are not very strikingly peculiar, 
) though sufficiently interesting. It learns to 
| obey the voice of its master, is pleased to be ca- 

ressed, and cleanly in its habits. Hearne states 
that he has kept various individuals about his 
| house during his residence at Hudson’s bay, and 
|remarks, ‘‘ they made not the least dirt, though 
they were kept in my own sitting room, where 
they were the constant companions of the Indian 
| women and children, being so fond of their com- 
| pany that when the Indians were absent for any 
considerable time, the beaver discovered great 
| signs of uneasiness, and on their return showed 
equal marks of pleasure by fondling on them, 
crawling into their laps, laying themselves on 
their backs, sitting erect like a squirrel, and be- 
| having to them like children that see their pa- 
rents but seldom. In general during the winter 
they lived on the same food as the women did, 
}and were remarkably fond of rice and plum- 
| pudding. They would eat fresh venison and 
| partridges very freely, but I never tried them 
with fish, though I have heard they will at times 
prey on them.’’* 


* “Tt is well known that our domestic poultry will 
eat animal food: thousands of geese that come to 
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INVENTOR OF GAS 


THE LIGHTS. 

We translate the following from a French pa- 
per. The credit of originating lighting by gas 
is generally supposed to belong to the English, 
but it appears that they took their hint from a 
French source. 

The inventor of gas lights was a Frenchman, 
Philippe Le Bon, “an engineer of roads and 
bridges, who in 1785 adopted the idea of using, 
for the purpose of illumination, the gases dis- 
tilled during the combustion of wood. He la- 
bored a long time in the attempt to perfect his 
crude invention, and it was not until 1799 that 
he confided his discovery to the Institute. In 
1800, he took out a patent, and in 1801 he pub- 
lished a memoir containing the result of his re- 
This was entitled “Thermo lamps, 
or stoves which heat, give an economical light, 
and afford, beside several valuable products, a 
motive power applicable to all kinds of ma- 
chinery.”” Le Bon commenced by distilling wood 
in order to obtain from it gas, oil, pitch, and 
pyroligneous acid, but his work indicated the 
possibility of obtaining gas by distillation from 
fatty or oily substances. From 1799 to 1802 
Le Bon made numerous experiments. He es- 
tablished at Havre his first thermo-lamps, but 
the gas which he obtained being a mixture of 
carburetted hydrogen and oxide of carbon, and 
but imperfectly freed from its impurities, gave 


searches. 


mly a feeble light and evolved an insupportable | 


odor, and the result was that but little favor 


was shown to the new discovery ; the inventor | 


finally retired to Versailles, where he estab- 
lished a factory of pyroligneous acid, and even- 
tually died ruined by his experiments. The 
English soon put in practice the crude ideas of 
Philippe Le BR yn. 
and claimed the credit of inventing the process 
of lighting by in 1805 several shops in 
Birmingham were illuminated by gas, manufac- 
tured by the process of Windsor and Murdock ; 


gas ; 


In 1804 Windsor patented | 


} tant. 


imong those who used this new light, was Watt, | 


the inventor of the steam engine. In 1816 the 


irst use of gas was made in London, and it was | 


not until 1818 that this invention, really of 


pot-liquor intended for the hogs. We are assured by 
the best authorities, that in Iceland not only black cat- 
tle, but also the sheep, are almost entirely fed on fish 
and fish-bones during the winter season. Evenin the 
isles of Orkney, and that in the summer, the sheep at- 
tend the ebbing of the tide as regularly as the Eski- 
maux curlew, and go down to the shore which the tide 
has left to feed on the sea-weed. This, however, is 
through necessity, for even the famous island of Po- 
mona will not alford them an existence above high- 
Water mark,” — Hearne, 8vo.p.245. It must always de 
Sorne in mind that observations made on the diet of 
captive animals, will not at all apply to them when 
they are free to follow the dictates of nature, It is, 
however, highly interesting to know bow far they can 
accommodate themselves to necessity 


London market are fattened on tallow scraps, and our | 
horses in Hadsoa’s Bay would not only eat all kinds 
ot animal food, but also driak freely of the wash or 


} 
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French origin, was applied in France, when M. 

Chabrol, the prefect of. the Seine, caused an ap- 
aratus for its manufacture to be constructed at 

the hospital of St. Louis.—Exchange Paper. 


HALLOWED BE THY NAME, 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


List to the dreamy tongue that dwells 
Iu rippling wave or sighing tree ; 
Go, hearken to the old church bells, 
The whistling bird, the whizzing bee: 
Interpret right, and ye will find 
'Tis “ power and glory” they proclain 
The chimes, the creatures, waters, # ind 
All publish “ Hallowed be Tby name !” 


The pilgrim journeys till he bleeds, 

To gain the altar of his sires; 
The hermit pores above his beads, 

With zeal that never wanes nor tires; 
Bat holiest rite or longest prayer 

That soul can yield or wisdom frame, 
What better import can it bear, 

Than, “ Fatber! hallowed be Thy name! 
The savage kneeling to the sun, 

To give his thanks or ask a boon; 
The raptures of the idiot one 

Who laughs to see the clear round moon; 
The saint well taught in Christian lore, 

The Moslem prostrate at his flame— 
All worship, wonder and adore, 

And end in “ Hallowed be Thy name!” 
Whate’er may be man’s faith or creed, 

Those precious words comprise it still; 
We trace them on the blooming mead, 

We have them in the flowing rill ; 
One chorus hails the Great Supreme ; 

Each varied breathiog is the same; 
The strains may differ, but the THEME 

Is, “ Father! hallowed be Thy name! 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forgien INTELLIGENCE.—The steamship Pacifiv 
from Liverpool, arrived at New York on the 15 
inst., bringing news to the 3d, one week later than 
previous advices. 

The intelligence from the Crimea is unimpor- 
The Allies had returned from their advance 
towards Simpheropol to their previous positions, 
and were in expectation of an attack from the 
Russians. It is nevertheless unlikely that any fur- 
ther operations will take place this season. Both 
armies are preparing for the winter. 

Some trifling successes have been gained by the 
fleets, which have now sailed towards the Gulf of 
Perekop. 

.Gen. Codrington has been appointed to the com- 
mand of the British troops in the Crimea. 

The Allied forces assembled at Eupatoria amount 
to 60,000. It is supposed they are intended to act 
against the southern coast of Russia. Prince Gort- 
schakoff, in an order of the day for the 15th ult., 
declared that he would not leave the Crimea, but 
would defend it to the last. The Emperor has 
given him full powers to act in this respect accord- 
ing to cirenmstances, and upon his own judgment, 
without incurring any responsibility for his deci- 
sion. Large quantities of provisions for the Rus- 
sian army, said to be furnished by the nobles as a 
present to the Emperor, have been brought into 
the Crimea from the interior of the country. Not- 
withstanding the havoc committed by the Allies 
on some parts of the coast of the Sea of Azoff, the 
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quantity of grain destroyed was not so large as 
might have been expected, and the price has not 
risen in consequence. 

The main body of the fleet remained near the 
mouth of the Dnieper. On the 2Ist ult., a part of 
it proceeded a short distance up the Bug, preceded 
by row-boats taking soundings, but being fired 
upon from the shore, after returning the fire for an 
hour, the vessels retired. The fort of Kinburn was 
occupied by the Allies. When the Allied fleet left 
Odessa, most of the Russian troops there were sent 
to Nicolaieff, and the fugitive inhabitants returned. 

Up to the Ist ult., no new attack had been made 
on Kars, but the place was rigorously blockaded. 
Cholera prevailed both in the Russian camp and 
in Kars. Omar Pasha was concentrating his forces 
preparatory to marching into Georgia. 

ENGLAND.—An extraordinary excitement, 
amounting almost to a panic, prevailed throughout 
the country, on the subject of a war with the Uni- 
ted States. The idea appears to have arisen from 
some editorials in the Tines, of rather an un- 
friendly character, in reference to the increase of 
the West India fleet; which, being exaggerated 
by the provincial press, at length gave rise to re- 
ports that the American Minister had actually de- 
manded his passports. The latter, however, ex- 
plicitly contradicted the rumor, declaring it with- 
out foundation. The only plausible grounds of 
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dispute assigned or imagined are the Mosquito | 


question, and the efforts to enlist troops in this 
country for the Allied army in the East, contrary 
to our neutrality laws; but there appears no real 
cause for apprehending a rupture on either of these 
accounts. The popular feeling in England is 


iriendly to the United States. 
The bankers, Paul, Strahan and Bates, charged | The commander of the U.S. troops in that quar- 
with fraudulently appropriating the funds intrusted | ter has been instructed to prevent any further for- 


to them, have been convicted, and sentenced to 
fourteen years’ transportation. 

The price of grain has fallen slightly, and there 
appears reason to believe that the vield of wheat 
this year is nearly or quite an average quantity, 
more land having been sown than usual. Trade 
generally is much limited in its operations, owing 
to the high prices, especially of money. Upwards 
of $2,000,000 in gold have been recently received 
{rom Australia, and sent to the Bank of England 
and that of France. 

France.—The International Scientific Commis- 
sion to examine the Isthmus of Suez, with a view 
to the cutting of a canal, assembled at Paris on the 
30ih ult. The members were to sail for Egypt the 
first week of this month. The Viceroy of Egypt 
is disposed to facilitate the operations of the com- 
mission, and already has engineers employed in 
taking levels and examining the character of the 
soil along the line of the projected canal. 

Gen. Canrobert has been sent on a special mis- 
sion to Sweden, ostensibly to obtain permission 
for the French chips of war to remain in Swedish 
ports during the winter, to be ready for operations 
in the spring. 

Russia —A general levy of recruits is ordered 
throughout the empire, except some of the south- 
ern districts, at the rate of 10 to every 1000 persons. 

Spain.—The Cortes has rejected a proposition 
for bringing all offences of the press before a jury. 
The cholera is decreasing. 

Austuxia.—Letters from Vienna allude to rumors 
of peace, but their truth is very doubtful. The 
Austrian occupation of the Danubian Prineipalities 


is causing much dissatisfaction to the Western 
Powers, and great complaints are made of the con- 
duct of the soldiers towards the inhabitants. 

Sourm AMerica.—The Constitutional Conven- 
tion of Peru continues in session. The question 
of religious toleration excites much interest among 
all parties. 

Revolutionary movements have taken place in 
various parts of Bolivia, but they have mosily 
been suppressed. Chili appears to be prospering, 
and to advance in civilization more rapidly than 
any other South American State. 

fexico.—Alvarez is still President of the Re- 
public. 

AvustraLia.—An expedition had been sent to 
explore the northwestern interior, to trace the 
course of the Victoria river, and to endeavor to 
find a more direct route than is yet known, 
from the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria to 
the settlements on the eastern coast. The time 
required is estimated at three years. The reports 
from the gold fields continue favorable, especially 
as regards the yield from quartz. Trade was 
steady, and provisions rather lower, but the high 
prices so long prevalent had caused great d ‘stress, 
and a petition, signed by 1,996 unemployed per- 
sons, many of them with families dependent on 
them, had been presented to the government for 
some plan of relief. A government committee 
had accordingly been appointed to devise the re- 
quisite measures. 

Domestic.—The Governor of Texas, in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature, justifies the recent incur- 
sion of Captain Callahan into Mexico, but oppo- 
ses any further unauthorized expeditions into that 
country for the purpose of chastising the Indians. 


ays. The Mexicans have made preparations to 
repel invasion, and have suspended their internal 
contests in that region, at least for the time. 

About 2500 dollars worth of government goods, 
intended for the Sioux Indians, were recently de- 
stroyed by fire, caught from a burning prairie, 
while on the way to the agency. The supplies 
consisted of blankets, clothes, provisions, &c., and 
the whole amount intended ior the yearly supply 
of the Indians was destroyed. As the Indians 
were previously in a dissatisfied state, it is feared 
this circumstance will cause much trouble. 

Some Virginians have been making arrange- 
ments in Kansas for the emigration thither of 
about one thousand persons from Eastern Virgi- 
nia, this fall, A large emigration is also expected 
from Western Virginia next spring. 

Seventy-nine wagons, loaded with pioneers 
from Iowa and other western States, have passed 
Kansas City, destined for the Neosho. They are 
all for making Kansas a free State. 

An extraordinary accident occurred on the Har- 
lem railroad, N. Y., on the night of the 12th inst. 
While crossing a high embankment, the train, 
with the exception of the engine and tender, was 
blown from the track by a violent blast of wind, 
the cars turning upside down in the fall. Two 
persons were killed, and a large number wounded. 

The Washingtou Union, the official organ of the 
Government, asserts that there is nothing in the 
character of the official communications received 
from England to warrant any apprehension of the 
probability of a rupture between the two govera- 
ments. 
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